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EDITORIAL. 


Librarians can look back over 1920 with a certain amount of 
satisfaction. The year was fruitful in hope, in effort, and in useful 
achievements. It was also marked by restraints which we believe 
to have been wholesome. They entered the year with the almost 
bewildering knowledge that the main problem of nearly seventy 
years—-the problem of existence—has assumed another and simpler 
aspect. The library, so far as local government was concerned, had 
become something that could be developed to any extent that the 
local governing body might determine; and the public librarian 
was not without hope that the promised quickening of his special 
form of libraries would extend to other forms. He was fain to 
believe that any good which might come to any branch of the pro- 
fession must in time be beneficial to other branches. There has 
not been time yet to test the matter. Meanwhile he obtained 
almost immediate relief from the vexatious debts and difficulties 
which beset his work. 

* * 

Naturally the librarian hoped for more than this, and constructed 
his estimates with a view to bringing his library up to at least a 
pre-war level. Generally the local authorities acquiesced, and that 
was an enormous step in advance. His exultation was somewhat 
damped by the continuous increase in the cost of everything biblio- 
thecal, from coal for his heating system to his cherished reference 
books: he had asked for too little for salaries, books, periodicals, 
binding, and, in fact, everything. Even a twopenny postage makes 
a well-drawn estimate ‘‘ gang agley,’ and as for binding and 
salaries, they wreck it. But, if his authority recognized his need 
in 1920, will it not do so in 1921? We have hopes, especially as 
we have before us the statement of a Metropolitan Borough Council 
that the Libraries Department is next in importance to the Public 
Health Department. 

* * * 

That is indeed an enviable position, if it become the universal 
one; but, of course, London boroughs are in a quite different cate- 
gory from those outside London. In the latter the local authority 
has many concerns which for London the County Council adminis- 
ters, such as Education, Highways, Tramways, Sewage, and so 
forth; and we do not expect, being merely practical, that such 
authorities will place libraries in front of these. It is, nevertheless, 
encouraging that such an assertion has been made. As to the 
immediate future. A wave of economy is sweeping over the land, 
accompanied by many fair and foul attacks on public services. We 
must not expect too much, when our governing authority, the Board 
of Education, finds it necessary to inform Education Authorities 
that they must mark time in regard to schemes projected under the 
Education Act of 1918, It seems that England learns little by 
experience. Want of education nearly wrecked her between 1914 
and 1918, and she is already in some danger of forgetting the fact. 
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To return to 1920. The year saw several things that deserve 
larger comment than we can give. The Library School at Univer- 
sity College (to begin with the making of librarians), after an 
initial period of stormy criticism, with which we should have had 
more sympathy had it fom more discreet, completed a first session. 
The report is before us, and, all circumstances considered, it is a 
most gratifying one. The real test of the School will be the use 
made by libraries of its trained students. We look forward to the 
time when every junior appointed in a l.brary may expect, if he 
is suitable, to progress through the (or a) library school to the 
higher positions—that the library authorities may be able to 
provide him with the necessary time and funds. The Library 
School at Aberystwyth was successful to a great extent; and no 
doubt these schools, and others such as that he!d at Bristol for 
Rural Librarians, are most stimulating and useful, so long as it is 
borne in mind that they furnish mevely brief indications to students 
of lines of study, and are not regarded, as we often fear they are, 
as complete training cc urses. 

* * * 

At the other end of life, the year saw losses which are very real 
ones. Charles Maleley and Charles W. Sutton were venerable and 
important figures, who gave culture and dignity to our calling, and 
whom many of us remember with gratitude and even affection. 

* * ” 

The appointments of the year were important. The most signvf- 
cant was the appointment of Mr. T. Everitt as Chief Librarian of 
Wandsworth, as it meant that one more borough had abolished the 
pernicious and uneconomical system under which district librarians 
all work independently of control by a chief librarian ; as was, but 
is no longer, the case in Woolwich, Lewisham and Camberwell. 
The largest library appointment was that of Mr. L. Stanley Jast 
as Chief Librarian of Manchester, a position for which his record 
most eminently qualifies him, while a good second was that of Mr. 
R. J. Gordon as Chief Librarian of Sheffield, which has just been 


Two conferences of importance have been recorded; the most 
delightful one of the L.A. at Norwich, and the unique Rural 
Libraries’ Conference called by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust in London. The latter was unique in being the first library 
conference called since 1878 by another body than a library associa- 
tion, and, whatever criticisms may be levelled against the proceed- 
ings, they revealed a large demand for books in the counties. We 
shall say no more here on the matter, as it is still under discussion 
in our pages, except that we welcome the contribution from Mr. 
Hulme which we publish to-day. Mr. Hulme has lifelong experience 
as a librarian, and if it is thought that that experience is of a very 


specialized kind, we would point out that for years this distin- | 


guished librarian has also worked for public libraries, and has 
been the intimate of most public librarians whose views are of 
value. Whatever he writes deserves the closest consideration. 
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THE COUNTY RURAL LIBRARIES: 


Their Origin and Policy. 
By Rosert D. Macreop (of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust). 


The rapid spread of the rural] library movement suggests that 
it would be useful to consider the facts of it in perspective, and to 
discuss possible policy in relation to it. The drift of educational 
opinion is distinctly with the movement, and as educational policy 
is fluid, the time is ripe for such discussion. The story of the 
modern county library schemes may be studied more fully than 
seems necessary here, in the annual reports of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees. The policy suggestions which follow in Part 
II. of this paper have already been placed before members of The 
Educational Institute of Scotland, The Scottish Library Associa- 
tion, and The Scottish Smallholders’ Organisation, and have to a 
certain extent been published in The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, The Scottish Educational Journal, and elsewhere. The aim 
has been to suggest a modus operandi which might meet with the 
approval of both educationists and librarians. The need for a 
common policy seems more necessary now than ever if the best 
results are oy got out of the new service, and in this connection 
both educationists and librarians can aid. We have a basis for 
such a policy in the Education Acts, which allow the local education 
authorities, now county library authorities, a large measure of 
freedom. More, of course, is required, namely: a national policy ; 
but probably that is too much to expect so long as the library 
service in general is controlled, more or less, by some half-dozen 
departments. The Adult Education Committee merely tinkered 
with the problem. Either the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, or the Advisory Council of the Scottish 
Education Department could do useful work in helping to solve 
common difficulties in relation to the new library situation. 


1.—THE CARNEGIE U.K. TRUST SCHEMES. 


Tue Pioneer Experiment.—Six years ago the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees had a Report on Library Provision and Policy 
presented to them by Professor W. G. S. Adams, of Oxford. 
Professor Adams dealt comprehensively with the question of book 
provision in rural areas, and made recommendations. The trustees 
considered the report, and decided to institute an experimental 
scheme of circulating libraries in Lewis, Orkney and Shetland. 
The area selected was a difficult one; but it was desired to face 
difficulties from the start in order to learn as much as possible about 
the functioning of schemes of the kind. On the other hand, there 
was a promise of success, as the northern islands have always had 
reading populations. As far back as 1704 the General Assembly 
arranged for the placing of libraries in many parts of the islands 
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(Acts of the General Assembly, 1843). A century later there were 
useful collections in the parochial schools, and we learn that the 
books were highly appreciated (Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Religious Instruction, 1833). In recent times the late 
James Coats, of Ferguslie, Paisley, presented hundreds of such 
libraries to places throughout Scotland, and usefully supplemented 
his work in that connection by sending round to the desolate 
places of the north two distinguished lecturers and elocutionists 
whose visits were eagerly looked forward to by the natives 
(Houtmes: Literary Tours in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
1909). 

In order to ascertain the nature of the library facilities as they 
were in 1914, circulars of enquiry were sent out, and comment on 
the subject invited. The reports received testified to the great boon 
the Coats’ benefaction had been to the natives in the long winter 
evenings. Unfortunately, however, in the passing years the 
libraries had become practically derelict, the books having been 
read and then neglected. From that fact the idea was confirmed 
that libraries of the kind, to be permanently successful, must be 
worked on a circulatory system. The circulating library idea is 
quite an old one, having been adopted by Samuel Brown, of Had- 
dingion, in his scheme in East Lothian about a century ago, and by 
Buchan of Killoe, who promoted a similar scheme a few years later 
in Berwickshire (Brown: Jtinerating Libraries, 1836; BrovuGHamM : 
Popular Education, 1826). Libraries of the kind are now common 
in the United States and in the colonies. The writer saw a useful 
system in Baroda in 1918, working under difficult conditions, with 
the cinema as an adjunct. 


THE LipraRy 


The experiment promoted by the United Kingdom Trustees was 
made with the object of (1) reinforcing the Coats’ collections, (2) 
ascertaining from statistical records the actual demand for book 
provision, and (3) evolving administrative machinery such as would 
serve in general schemes of the kind. <A central book-store was 
created at Dunfermline, the headquarters of the Trust. Dunferm- 
line was chosen in order that the Committee controlling the scheme 
would be able to obtain first-hand information as to administrative 
problems. I need add no more in respect of this pioneeer scheme 
than that the experiment proved highly successful. In five years 
it circulated round about 100,000 volumes. Latterly it supplied 
collections to military stations at Kinsale (County Cork) and Fort 
George ; to St. Kilda, to the town of Oban, to northern lighthouses, 
and to a large number of institutes throughout Scotland. The 
public libraries at Kirkwall, Stromness, Stornowoy, and the Public 
Reading Room at Lerwick received large collections from the start. 


Later ExpertwentaL Scnemes.—It was decided to explore the 
possibilities of schemes of the kind on the mainland. The Mont- 
rose area was chosen in Scotland, Staffordshire in England, and an 
experiment on similar lines was set on foot in the south-west of 
Ireland. Certain districts were subvented specially to test the 
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possibilities of schemes in England working under the Public 
Libraries Act, 1892, and the Public Libraries (Amendment) Act, 
1893; and in Scotland under the Public Libraries (Scotland) Act, 
1899. All proved the main point: that there was a book hunger 
in rural areas. It was also found-—as later declared by the Adult 
Education Committee—that the lack of book provision was ham- 
pering the work of voluntary associations engaged in rural adult 
educational activities (A.E.C. Report, Cmd. 321, p. 264). 


By the end of 1915 the number of areas being served in Great 
Britain was 18. It was proved through the special schemes 
promoted to test the Acts that the Acts made inadequate provision 
for schemes of the kind. The Adult Education Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction took up the matter, and strongly 
recommended in their Third Interim Report (Cmd. 9237), that 
county areas should be provided with libraries. In 1918 the 
situation was eased in Scotland by the passing of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, which in Section 5 allowed the newly-constituted 
local education authorities to institute and administer rural library 
schemes, and to cooperate in the interests of efficient library 
service with urban libraries. The library powers under this Act 
are most liberal, and merely await the formation of a sound public 
opinion to exploit them. England followed suit in 1919, when the 
Public Libraries Act, 1919, was passed, which empowered the 
County Councils to establish county systems, to be under the 
immediate control of the Part II. authorities. The way was now 
clear for an adequate book service in all parts of the country. 
Following on these Acts, new schemes are being promoted steadily, 
and doubtless within a few years there will be a network of county 
book repositories throughout Great Britain. In this fact lie great 
social and educational possibilities. 


Carnecie Unitep Kincpom Trust Po.icy.—The library powers 
of the authorities under the English and Scottish Acts governing 
rural libraries are permissive. In order to stimulate the authorities 
to take advantage of their new powers, it was decided by the 
trustees to offer to each authority which had not already estab- 
lished a library service a grant to meet the necessary capital outlays 
in books, shelving, boxes and necessaries. This involved the setting 
aside of a sum of £192,000 to be disbursed so as to allow of 16 
schemes being started each year in the period 192025. Each 
authority would receive about £2,000. A smaller sum than that 
figure had been found sufficient to cover capital outlays in the 
experimental schemes. With a view to treating all areas alike, it 
was arranged to provide books at the rate of one per five of school 
population in the areas. In order to make it unnecessary for the 
county authorities to contemplate the purchase of expensive works 
likely to be required by students, the trustees have made arrange- 
ments with the Central Library for Students in London whereby 
every county library and students connected with the county 
libraries will be enabled, by payment of postal costs only, to draw 
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upon the resources of that great library for books of a student 
nature costing more than six shillings. The result of this is that 
the books in the county libraries need not cost more than the 
figure mentioned, and consequently a wider range of popular 
literature most likely to make appeal to rural readers will be 
provided in the libraries. This is a great and significant arrange- 
ment. The Central Library for Students becomes, in the happy 
phrase of Col. Mitchell, “‘a British Museum by post.” The 
Certral Library for Students is already being made considerable 
use of through rural library schemes. When in London the other 
day the librarian (Mr. Twort) showed the writer applications from 
places as far remote as Listowel in County Kerry, and Lerwick in 
Shetland. It is doing a great work in the cause of adult education, 
and doubtless will be one of the finest iibrary machines in the 
world when the Board of Education takes up the recommendation 
of the Adult Education Committee regarding it, and places it on a 
sound financial footing. The adoption of a bold governmental 
policy seems desirable; one that would mobilise the library service 
generally and create a number of libraries (or pools) of the same 
pattern as the Central Library, in different parts of the country, 
under a common administration—that of the Central Library in 
London—all serving surrounding libraries. Such a mobilisation 
would affect the reference library service, from the British Museum 
Library downwards. It would result in a more useful exploitation 
of all libraries which receive State subventions, either directly or 
indirectly. The condition of the library service as it stands is 
uneconomic and ineflicient. A synthetic library law is required. 


Cost or County Scnemes.—A few facts regarding the cost of the 
county schemes may be useful. Until the passing of the Public 
Libraries Act, 1919, and the Public Libraries (Scotland) Act, 
1920, the rate allowed under the Libraries Acts was one penny in 
the pound. The amount was quite inadequate to provide proper 
library facilities in any quarter, and in two or three places the 
rate had been raised to threepence in the pound. In some other 
cases the rate limit had been removed. The feeling was strong that 
the limit should be removed on behalf of all public libraries, and 
eventually the Board of Education took up the matter and dealt 
with it in the Bill which became an Act in 1919. The Scottish 
Office secured a measure of rating freedom for Scottish public 
libraries in the present year. If libraries, or any other communal 
activity, are to serve a useful purpose, they must not be starved. 
Under the new county schemes, which are not limited in any way 
as to the amount that may be spent on library service (except that 
““ schemes" as a rule go before the Board and the Department), 
the rate in no case has yet exceeded one halfpenny in the pound, 
and in the majority of cases the rate is much less. The cost is 
exceedingly cheap for so powerful an educational adjunct. Doubt- 
less when there is a broader vision as to what library service 
implies, schemes will be developed on broader lines: that is certain 
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if an acceptable policy is adumbrated, and a sound public opinion 
formed. That, however, is wanting: there never has been a library 
propaganda since Thomas Greenwood’s day. The Board of Educa- 
tion, through Mr. Herbert Lewis, has practically offered to take 
part in forming a sound public opinion regarding libraries. The 
rural schemes in England and Scotland under the Acts are the 
creation of the Board and the Department, and their progress 
depends on the fact being demonstrated that they are educational 
essentials. It is unfortunately true that many eminent people have 
still to be convinced that they are educational essentials, and 
among the number are those who help to shape educational policy. 


II.—THE RURAL SITUATION AND A POLICY. 


We have seen that pioneer authorities have explored certain of 
the possibilities of library schemes in rural areas, and have satisfied 
themselves that the future is full of promise for such schemes. But 
it would seem that the social value of libraries has not yet been 
recognised, even in towns, They are for the most part (there are 
notable exceptions) regarded merely as book-distributing agencies. 
That being so in the case of services with half-a-century behind 
them, it is not surprising that the mechanical policy should appear 
to be favoured in the new county schemes. But much more is 
required if the schemes are to be developed to subserve the vital 
interests of the areas. They should be the centres of all rural 
movements. In first-class schemes there would be practically no 
limit to the cultural extension work that could be promoted through 
them, such as literary and debating clubs, musical clubs and 
dramatic societies, either as branches of national organisations or 
as local bodies purely. Circles of the kind would have a great 
effect in stimulating intellectual and social life in the rural areas, 
and their activities would touch and interest many to whom a 
purely educational programme would not appeal. 

The great lesson learned from all the pioneer schemes is that 
there is a general demand for books in the villages, a natural 
demand that must be met if rural dwellers are to have adequate 
opportunities of mental stimulation. And the control of the 
libraries in the villages should not be vested in the hands of the 
teachers only, keen as they are in the work. They should be the 
interest of every organisation which has branches in rural areas. 
At every branch or institute meeting there should be available a 
collection of books from the county library of a kind likely to 
interest. the members, and available for loan to the members. 
County lecturers on agriculture should also be able to arrange 
for special collections of books on their subjects to be avail- 
able for their classes in the rural areas. Books are the tools of 
education, a means of culture, and rural organisations cannot 
afford to neglect the new opporturity which is being given them 
by the widespread provision of books under the new county library 
services. The problem of rural betterment may be dealt with too 
much from the purely educational side. The social side must not 
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be forgotten, and it is equally important. We have to think in 
terms of rural conditions. In the past they were quite hopeless, 
but now there is a new opportunity. 


Tue Situation Past anv Present.—Books, which most 
tiuly reflect the mind of the community, give us a fair idea as to 
the old conditions. The bothy literature of Scotland, and the 
writings of Charles Kingsley and Richard Jefferies, and the studies 
by Hammond, Guest and others leave us with few illusions as to 
its nature. Both master and man were unhappy, and the lords of 
the soil left their power to be exercised by henchmen lacking in 
local feeling and sympathy. Herded together like cattle, working 
long hours, lacking opportunities of advancement either material 
or intellectual—Faber's description of them is not over-coloured : 

** Born only to endure, 
The patient passive poor, 
Seem useful only by their multitude.” 
But that condition of things is happily of the past. Recent years 
have seen great changes take place in their lot: government has 
latterly been extending a helping hand, and the result is that 
they are now ambitious as well as articulate. Compulsory educa- 
tion, which Carlyle called “‘ a forcing plant of democracy,” has 
helped to emancipate their minds from the spirit of serfdom which 
had oppressed them, so that the land-workers of every class are now 
quite often as eager to take advantage of opportunities of social 
and mental betterment as are their brothers in the cities. The 
change has come about largely as a result of the helping hand to 
which every unit of society is ready to respond; and the measure 
of the response which has come from our country places indicates 
that sentiment in the rural areas is sound. Land-workers of every 
class--farmers and servants—-have now their own unions; a fact 
which all who believe in the co-operative spirit must welcome; 
and although these unions-—being more or less class-conscious—help 
but a small way on the path towards a true social orientation, they 
do serve the excellent purpose of fostering ambitions after a more 
comfortable life. Were that the sole raison d'etre of their existence, 
their work would be justified. The townsman is apt to think that, 
given satisfactory eccnomiz conditions, the countryman will settle 
down. He even quotes with unction the beautiful lines of 
Stevenson :— 
“In the Highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens quiet eyes ; 
Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 
And for ever in the hill—recesses, 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies.” 

The fact is, of course, that the better the economic condition of 

a community, the more the socia! ideal develops. And economic 
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independence brings desire. The townsman who unthinkingly 
accepts Stevenson's lines does not realise the social want there is 
in the life lived in the rural backs. It has got to be experienced to 
be understood, and in these latterdays the countryman has been 
enabled, as never before, to make comparisons. Few of the young 
men from the land who took part in the war seem imbued with the 
spirit of Cincinnatus, who, after conquering a strong enemy, was 
content to return to his home and once again follow the plough. 
And we don't blame thgm as things are. A fuller life must be 
made possible if the countryside is to be kept happy in thought. 
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Tue A.E.C. Poricy.-The social want in rural areas will not be 
met merely by lectures and classes on agricultural and academic 
subjects; but unfortunately the social side has been rather 
neglected by the recent policy-makers. The W.E.A. programme 
does little more than deal with it suggestively. The Adult Educa- 
tion Committee helped little in that connection, but discussed the 
general subject of rural education in rather a doctrinaire way. It 
developed a theory of rural education which one may safely say 
will not be possible of application generally, and which in any case 
will not meet with the obvious needs of the ruck of people on the 
countryside. It embraced the provision in rural areas of residential 
colleges, institutes, resident organisers, resident tutors and 
lecturers, weck-end conferences, and other ideas which would 
involve considerable expense to the State and to the rural com- 
munities. But the simpler ideas of policy are capable of being 
acted upon in quite a satisfactory way, such as: 


“Tt is necessary that . . . the village may under 
normal circumstances never be without some form of intel- 
lectual activity.” 

and 

“It is desirable that voluntary organisations in rural areas 
should co-operate with a view to iederating adult educational 
work within their districts,” 

and 

‘‘ Every encouragement and assistance should be given to 
voluntary organisations, so that their work, now necessarily 
sporadic and disconnected, may be developed and find its 
proper place in the national educational system.” 


In these simpler ideas we may find a solution to the problem of 
adult education in rural areas, and it is hoped to show here that 
the work done and the work possible of accomplishment through 
the new county library services would suggest that it is not unlikely 
that, given a liberal policy of development and one imbued with 
the spirit of social service, through these schemes may be solved in 
quite an inexpensive way (and in harmony with the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee's suggestions quoted) many of the difficult problems 
appertaining to adult rural education. One or two points which 
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emerge from the new educational legislation have a direct bearing 
on this matter and deserve consideration. 


Tue Epvucation Acts anp Votuntary Associations.—Both the 
English and the Scottish Education Acts of 1918 and regulations 
of the central authorities concerned therewith allow considerable 
scope, subject to the sanction of the Board or of the Department, 
for cultural work to be promoted or to be helped by the loca! 
Education Authorities on behalf of the, adolescents and adults in 
the areas controlled by the Authorities. A new connotation has 
been given to the term Education in these Acts; besides formal 
subjects, sovial interests such as music and drama find place in the 
new scheme. The importance of recreative education need not be 
laboured. Certain aspects of the work will, in rural areas, be 
found difficult to fit in with the ordinary machinery provided or 
at present to hand. It is such work as is being carried on-—in many 
places under great difficulties—by rural institutes, village clubs, 
local societies, and branches of national organisations such as the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the National Adult School 
Union, the National Home-Reading Union, and the Village Clubs’ 
Association. In the rural areas especially such work is of the 
utmost importance. It is a recognition of its urgency that has 
called into being the voluntary associations now operating in rural 
areas, and the work so ably prosecuted by them appears to call 
(from the difficulties of the case) for voluntary enterprise rather 
than for direct and expensive official action. These associations 
realise perforce that at present there is little opportunity apparent 
in Britain of our being able to give to the rural communities the 
educational facilities with which the town dweller is familiar; but 
such sociai and culture work as can best be done by voluntary 
effort, they are doing. They deal with two types of adults —the 
old agricultural class, and the new class taking up land work under 
settlement schemes. In the near future they will require to deal 
with youngsters who will be leaving school after prolonged training 
under the provision of the new Acts. While the adult classes can 
doubtless look aiter themselves, by becoming connected with 
agencies, a great work for the future can be done in the case of the 
adolescents, particularly if the art and pleasure of reading has been 
instilled in them by their teachers. The extension of the school 
age is the Board’s and the Department's policy to ensure that the 
results of organised education will be more or less permanent ; but 
the real secret lies in the interest of the adolescent being aroused 
and maintained. In the rural areas this interest will not be 
maintained unless there are facilities, such as these voluntary 
associations afford, to stimulate the adolescent. When the school 
life closes, the voluntary associations, linked up with organised 
education, should be ready to take up the burden and the lesson. 


(To be continued). 
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RURAL LIBRARIES AND LOAN COLLECTIONS. 
By E. Hume. Evr-Librarian of the Patent Office. 


As an uninvited, but I trust not an unwelcome visitor to the 
recent Conference in Rural Libraries, I venture to submit a few 
friendly comments and criticisms of the policy outlined in the 
course of its proceedings. In justification for this intrusion I may 
point out that Satan has always found work for idle hands to do. 
Hence as far back as 1913 I and one MacKillop by name, finding 
time hang heavy on our hands, contributed to the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review” an article, ‘‘On Our Public Libraries,” in which we 
plumped for two essential reforms (a) the reinforcement of our 
Reference Libraries by the provision of conditional access to the 
larger research collections, and (6) the extension of the facilities 
for study and research enjoyed by the town reader to the reader 
in the rural districts. It is hardly necessary to point out that both 
these reforms have since been placed in the forefront of the pro- 
gramme of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. But in 1913 
neither reform was regarded as being within the range of practical 
library politics. The library outlook in 1913 was far from satisfac- 
tory. Great Britain was surfeited with wealth, and in consequence 
intellectually torpid. But the war has materially changed the 
national outlook. The value of human welfare has come to the 
front—-that of ownership has proportionately receded, and in this 
change of outlook the library movement has naturally benefited. 
The present financial stringency is not altogether a misfortune. It 
will tend to confine our progress within sternly economical lines. 

Now the first conclusion at which we arrived in 1913 from a 
purely statistical analysis of the situation was that, whereas Great 
Britain was fairly well provided with book collections, reasonably 
well distributed, the conditions of access to these collections were 
far from satisfactory. The use of the State-subsidized libraries 
was not commensurate with their size and importance. Accord- 
ingly we suggested that these libraries should be called upon to 
pool their resources for the purpose of a national lending scheme. 
This proposal was received without enthusiasm, not to say with 
mild disapproval. The suggestion that books might be safely used 
outside the sacred limits prescribed by deed or usage savoured of 
impiety. But when the war broke out, books were requisitioned 
and lent where they were wanted. State, Professional and Copy- 
right Libraries vied with one another in serving the State. If, 
therefore, there is to be an equalization of opportunity for study 
and research in Great Britain with due regard to economy, there 
must be a revision of the terms under which the State at present 
subsidizes the Copyright Libraries. The linking up of the research 
student in the rural districts cannot be effected, unless the latter 
has conditional access to the contents of the research collections 
through the intermediary of the County Library. The interests of 
the research student, therefore, should be kept in mind in the 
development of the County Library System; for the wider aim 
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covers the whole. If the research student is adequately served, the 
educational needs of the district are er hypothes: fully covered. 
Moreover, the requirements of the research student are such that 
he can only be efficiently served on co-operative lines. Even a 
‘‘ Borough Librarian ’ would shrink from advocating the purchase 
out of State of County funds of a new Research Collection. 

But is the policy of the Library Association in making counties 
the Library authorities a sound one? My colleague, Mr. Mackillop, 
followed up our joint article in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review” by 
a paper read Lefore the Library Association in 1913, with the 
object of showing that much wider areas would be required if the 
highest efficiency and economy were aimed at. It seems to me, 
therefore, a matter of urgency that the whole question of the Rural 
Libraries should be reconsidered from the standpoint of the 
research student and the federation of the State, copyright and 
rate-supported libraries on a co-operative basis. With this reser- 
vation I think the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is working on 
sound lines--in enlisting to the full local voluntary effort in the 
rural districts and restricting to a minimum all expenditure on 
fixed plant, etc., at the county centres. I could have wished for a 
higher minimum than £300 for the County Librarian, but regard 
the fixing of this unfortunately low minimum as a just retribution 
for ‘‘ sloppy thinking’ on the part of this Council; for if we had 
worked out in detail the scheme of the county areas, we should 
have seen that you cannot have efficient administration at the 
centre unless your taxable area is extensive enough to provide for 
its cost. But I go further, and suggest that the new library centres 
should be selected with reference to the sources of book supply pro- 
posed to be tapped. Perhaps the best solution would be an exten- 
sion of the functions of the Copyright Libraries to act as loan 
libraries in respect of prescribed areas with, of course, adequately 
increased resources drawn from a Library rate to carry out their 
new duties. 


NOTES ON THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS, DECEMBER 31--JANUARY 8. 


Librarians and Library Students, if they cared to avail them- 
se'ves of it, had another good opportunity of seeing their profes- 
sional text books and other library and bibliographical publications 
en masse at Messrs. Grafton & Co.'s stand at the Publishers’ 
Exhibition, which formed part of the Conference of Educational 
Associations, held at University College, London, from Dec. 31st 
to Jan. 8th. A considerable number of the leading publishers were 
showing, and their exhibits formed an interesting collection of the 
latest educational literature. 

The Conference as a whole has been in every way successful. 
The opening Session, at which the numerous Associations met 
together, was so crowded that many were unable to gain admis- 
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sion. A very full programme was arranged for each day, among 
the many interesting items being: Prof. Spearman's lecture on 
“The Use of Psycho-Analysis in Education,’ Mr. Sharpe on 
‘Folk Song ard Dance,” the discussion on ‘‘ The Influence of the 
University on School Education” at the meeting of the Teachers’ 
Guild, Prof. Valentine’s address on ‘‘ Mental Training through 
Language Study,” ‘‘ The Education Act and some Possibilities,” 
a lecture given by Ernest Young, M.A., B.Sc., the meeting of the 
British Drama League, under the chairmanship of Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, at which an address on ‘The Vulgar Tongue in 
School and on the Stage’’ was delivered by Miss Elsie Fogerty, 
Prof. Bradley's address on ‘Shelley and Matthew Arnold's 
Criticism of his Poetry,” and others with a literary and purely 
educational bias. 

Two discussions which, as applied to their own profession, might 
be of as great interest to librarians as to teachers, took place during 
the Conference. One concerned the question of the salaries paid 
to the teaching profession, which might well be compared with 
the scale of librarians’ salaries we print on another page. The 
other discussion dealt with the subject of ‘“‘ The Registration and 
Training of the Teacher,” on which subject a paper was read by 
Frank Roscoe, M.A., Secretary of the Training College. He 
stated that ‘‘ The marks of a profession, as distinct from those or 
a trade or casual occupation, were that the members of a profession 
felt themselves to belong to a unified body, to which entrance was 
a privilege granted by those already in the work. The conditions 
of entrance to a profession might not be prescribed solely by 
existing practitioners but in all true professions existing practi- 
tioners did take a considedable share in deciding what kind of 
persons should be admitted to their ranks. This feature was shared 
by trade unions, but, as between the trade union and the profes- 
sion, there was the further difference that members of a union 
were concerned mainly with the technique of their craft, while the 
practitioner was expected not only to know something of good 
technique, but to know the principles underlying his technique.” 

The concluding address, delivered to a general assembly of the 
Conference was on the subject of ‘‘ How Best a Feeling of Profes- 
sional Solidarity be Created and Maintained among Teachers,” 
Viscount Burnham taking the chair. 

The authorities are to be congratulated in every way on the 
arrangemnts made. 


The L.A. scheme of salaries has eventuated. We publish it on 
another page. It is niggardly on the population basis and some- 
what generous on the rateable value basis. There are some questions 
that will occur to everyone in studying its recommendations, but the 
matter is now in the hands of the National Joint Council, we 
believe, and as the scheme is the only agreed pronouncement that 
has appeared, we hope that it will have wide acceptance. 
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A METHOD OF FILING CARDS VERTICALLY IN A 
CIRCULAR ROTATING CARRIER. 
By D. T. B. Woon, of the British Museum. 


It has long appeared to me that the painful and grotesque atti- 
tudes inflicted upon the users of Card Catalogues by the persons 
who devise and supply, but do not suffer the agonies of working 
them, are quite unnecessary. 

The theory of bringing the hand and eye to the card in the 
greatest discomfort, instead of bringing the card comfortably 
within reach of the hand and eye, is radically bad. There have 
been attempts at carrying cards on a circle; there is indeed an 
existing patent in which whole drawers arranged on the princip‘e 
of the ‘great wheel” come up horizontally one after another. 
They failed perhaps partly from being too cumbrous and expen- 
sive, and certainly in part from not accomplishing the ideal of 
bringing every single card to exactly the place chosen by the 
searcher at exactly the same distance from the hand and eye. 

It is claimed that the method here described not only produces 
the card at the spot desired, but does so quickly; that the fall of 
the cards is clean and allows the whole card to be seen with ease; 
and that any or all cards in any section can be released and re- 
attached in an instant. 

The three objections usually made to a circular method are 
that it permanently occupies about twice the space of the corre- 
sponding drawers when closed; that the time taken in rotation is 
too long; and that it must in any case be much more expensive. 

In reply it may es be asserted that provision has to be made 
for the space temporarily occupied by the open drawers; and that, 
in many cases of large series of cards used frequently by many 
hands, it is quite impossible to handle the cards in cabinets, and 
the drawers necessarily occupy much table space. A glaring 
example of this was the Casualty Office during the war, where, one 
may say, acres of floor-space were occupied by tables; whereas with 
circles, thanks to the easy reference and quick release and re-attach- 
ment, one yard along one wall in each room would have sufficed. 

The speed of rotation is a matter of construction and control of 
motion, by ball-bearings and a gear, for example. In any case, 
the section required may often be uppermost and ready for inspec- 
tion. 

With regard to expense, the apparatus now described is specially 
suited to construction in metal, and if made in mass would cer- 
tainly be at least as cheap as wooden cabinets.* 

It has the merit of having been devised by a librarian for 
librarians, and is intended for employment where cards are 
arranged in one immense series, as in libraries, insurance offices 
and banks, ete. It is to be hoped for the sake of the libraries that 
the demand may be extended as far as possible, but the inventor 


*There is also a model with unpinned cards and narrow bands over the 
corners of the cards, which would be cheaper than any cabinet of drawers. 
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makes no claim to substitute the circle for the drawers in every 
case. It is even a point in its favour that it develops and does not 
altogether do away with the drawer. 

The circle as represented in the illustration is designed for caras 
din. X 3in., but it could, of course, be easily adapted for cards of 
any size. It is of a diameter of about 36in. overall, and carries 
about 7,000 cards, that is, each of the six sections into which it is 
divided carries the contents of an 18in. drawer. 


The cards are pinned by rods or wires passing through a cut 
similar to that employed for the ‘‘ Duplex” rod. All or any of 
the cards are released instantaneously and instantaneously re- 
attached by a touch at the side, the hand which lifts the card out 
being thus adjacent to that which releases, a great gain in con- 
venience over release at the end as in drawers. The circle is 
divided into six sections by fixed ends set radially, which are thus 
at an angle with one another of 60°. The curved floor and the ends 
set at an angle with one another produce automatically a fall of the 
cards which admits of seeing the whole card inspected without any 
of the usual pushing ; and the cards fall over at a touch. 

The circle rotates towards the observer, and the cards, as it 
rotates, slip gently towards the nearer end of each section. The 
space at the opposite end of the section is automatically filled up; 
and the cards are kept packed together and hang in one solid block 
as they pass to the lowest position. This makes them hang on the 
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wires with perfect security ; and their immobility guarantees them 
against anything but infinitesimal wear. 

The continual motion will probably keep them completely free 
from dust; and diminished handling will mean much less dirt. 
The circles will be presumably arranged in a row in a cupboard or 
under a table (see illustration), with slides to expose the topmost 
section of each circle to view, the top of the cupboard or table 
being still available for occasional use. By this arrangement the 
observer will have table space absolutely adjacent to the card from 
which he desires to take notes. 

We may conclude this brief notice of the new method by 
alluding to an installation of it, which is striking, even if not often 
useful. In an ordinary knee-hole tab‘e, it is possible to install at 
least two, perhaps three, of these circles on either side of the writer 
under the table, and two at least, perhaps three, at right angles to 
the first-named to the right hand and left hand of the writer. This 
would enable him, at almost exactly the same distance from his 
hand and eye, without moving from his chair, to deal with at least 
56,000 and perhaps 84,000 cards, a number which cannot be even 
distantly approached by any other means. 

The circular arrangement is bound to come into use when the 
appropriate method has been found ; and the deviser of the present 
file is not too modest to claim that his apparatus is at the least a 
very big step in advance. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERraTosTHENES,— 

I was almost despairing of finding a suitable theme on which to 
write to you. Note that I say “a suitable theme “——not just “a 
theme.” There are many things about which I cou/d write, but— 
it is always well to start the New Year pleasantly, isn't it? I am 
reminded of a friend of mine who once told me, one New Year's 
Day, that as he had spent a very quiet Christmas he intended to 
enjoy the first day of the year thoroughly, to fill his mind with fresh 
inspirations and optimistic visions. So he went to a special New 
Year's Day concert—at the Quen’s Hall, I think—and listened to 
Tschaikowski's ‘‘ Pathetic ” Symphony, Strauss’s ‘‘ Tod und Verk- 
lirung,” Walford Davies’ ‘‘ Lament,” and sundry other carefully 
selected New Yearsy pieces. Yet, although I ridiculed that friend, 
maybe there was method in his madness—there is, after all, nothing 
so enjoyably inspiriting as a real downright pessimist. You say, 
‘ Although I quite agree with everything he says, things can't be 
that bad; we must both be wrong.” But I’m not writing a defence 
of Dean Inge—incidentally I heartily disagree with his idea of 
progress——I'm explaining to you why I had difficulty in selecting a 
theme. I didn't want to be a wet blanket. 

Anyhow, the matter was taken out of my hands—in this manner. 
I went to bed late last night, having re-read your last letter and 
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pondered as to which of your openings could be followed up in an 

optimistic spirit. As it was I went to bed with my head full of 
Boxes oF Books, 

and scales of salaries, and such like. 

-—I awoke in bed—as is usual—and looked around me. The 
room was quite tidy and clean, and that’s about all that can be 
said for it. There wasn't a book to be seen, and on the plaster 
walls, where my copy of an Augustus John should have been, hung 
a faded photograph of sundry unshaven gentlemen with string tied 
round their trousers legs just below the knee. Something was 
wrong, evidently. I rubbed my eyes and stroked my beard— 
imagine me with a beard, Eratosthenes—and, well—-a middle-aged 
countrified woman entered the room. 

I at once asked her what anyone would have asked her, and she 
told me. But you know what a bad one I am for names. I didn't 
like to ask her again, so I went on: 

‘‘ How did I get here?” I said. 

‘‘ We found you in the lake,” she said. 

“ Right in?” said I. 

‘‘ Right in. You were climbing round the top of (here followed 
another name which again I failed to catch), and you were caught 
by the wind and blown into the lake.” 

“* Are you sure!” I asked. ‘‘ Im not in the habit of falling into 
lakes.” 

‘“T’m positive. You broke your leg in the fall.” 

the Jake,” I corrected. 

To cut the story short, I had broken my leg—TI forget: which 
leg, now—and I was to be confined to this cottage for some months 
to come. With great temerity I asked—-what you would have 
asked—for something to read. To my surprise the dear lady 
brightened up at my request. 

‘“Tll get you something. We had a 

Box or Books 


only the other month—-one of those rural library boxes, you know. 
I'll fetch it.” 

First I filled up a huge form—in triplicate—on which I stated 
my age, occupation, and dates of vaccination and inoculation, gave 
my reasons for wanting to read, and guaranteed that I was respect- 
able, trustworthy, sober and diligent. What perjury will one not 
commit for the sake of a book? This form she took round to the 
local butcher, parson, verger, and school cleaner for their v/sa—- 
and then she brought the box and left me alone in my glory. 

And that box contained—Watt's ‘‘ World to Come,” ‘ Conic 
Sections for Beginners,” a volume of sermons from which someone, 
probably the author, had torn the title page, the third volume of 
“ The Mysteries of Udolpho,” and a pamphlet on prohibition. 

Indignantly I awaited the lady's return. ‘‘Is this your rural 
library provision?” quoth 1. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” said she. ‘‘ Two books a year for every five inhabit- 
ants, and there are——-” 
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‘Twelve and a half inhabitants in the village,’ I added 
promptly. 

“Oh, no. Only twelve—now the liberian has gone.” 

But it was useless visiting my rage upon the dear lady. 

Sue Meant WELL, 
like so many people we know. 

Then I fell back into the arms of Morpheus, to wake up again in 
the same place—-surely a curious thing. In the drama of dreams, 
seldom is any attention paid to the dramatic unities ; if the first act 
is in the Wallace Collection, the second is in Versailles, the third 
in Patagonia—and so on. However, I did wake up in the same 
place, and the same lady entered to announce a visitor. Knowing 
how interested I was in books, she said, she'd fetched the liberian 
to see me. The liberian was on a tour of inspection, she explained, 
and—apart from the fact that she knew I'd like to meet him—as | 
was occupying the box—-the library, I mean—he couldn't very well 
perform his duties without disturbing me. 

Had I not been warned I should have mistaken my visitor for a 
gas collector—-had they known what gas was in that place-—or a 
man to mend a crack in the ceiling. With a brusque apology, he 
took the box-—the library, I mean-—and counted the books. And, 
to my amazement, with a muttered: ‘“‘ Why, they've got more than 
their proper ailotment,” he picked up the prohibition pamphlet 
and tore it into two pieces, one of which he returned to the box, 
and the other he pocketed. 

‘* What are you doing that for?” I asked. 

‘ They're only entitled to two books for every five, aren't they?” 

Evidently much had happened in the library profession since I'd 
begun to grow a beard. My curiosity was great, and to begin the 
conversation I remarked that once upon a time——before I grew a 
beard—-I too had been a librarian. Believe me, his incredulity was 
the highest compliment that has ever been paid me. 

The ice broken, we began to compare notes. He seemed quite 
satisfied with his profession, and, with a view to shaking his 
optimism, I asked him how salaries were. 

‘“Oh, salaries are all right,” he said. ‘“ Ever since we amal- 
gamated with the Asylum Attendants’ Union we have managed 
splendidly. Now we're paid according to age only, and so, as we 
cant help growing older we can’t avoid being successful, can we? 
No, no, we don’t need to worry our heads about money nowadays. 

‘So now you can devote all your attention to purely profes- 
sional matters —book sclection, cataloguing, classification, and—~ 

He burst out laughing. ‘‘ You must have been ill a long time,” 
he said. ‘*‘ Don’t you know that all that sort of thing is done for us 

centralization, my friend. When any books are bought they go 
to the central depository to be processed. All we have to do is to 
go round and see that no place gets more than its proper allotment. 

‘You'd have plenty of time for study, then?” I suggested. 
“Study! What for?” 
“ The L.A. Certificates and——-” 
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“My dear boy, that’s all knocked on the head now. What is 
the use of certificates to us? Our salaries are dependant entirely 
on age, and the size of our districts; and the biggest towns and 
districts go to the oldest men. It’s all quite fair and so simple.” 

I jumped out of bed in spite of the broken leg. 

‘* What are you going to do?” he cried in alarm. 

‘“ What am I going to do?’ I'm going back into the lake, my 
friend, and I shall stop there. In my days we librarians had ideals © 
and enthusiasm, a belief in the good of our work and enough faith 
to do it for its own sake. Now that you've killed all this with your 
centralization, degraded it with your amalgamations, damned it 
with your inhuman mathematical calculations of age, population, 
allotments.—Do you think I want to get well and go back to a 
‘ profession ’ like that?” 

So saying I jumped out of the window—and woke up. 

And that is my letter, Eratosthenes. Yet I can’t finish without 
pointing the moral. Somewhere in these pages you will find the 

L.A. ScaLe or Saaries. 

Need I proceed? I need not, but I will. When they drew up 
that scale the L.A. had such an opportunity for improving the 
status and worth of the profession as will never come their way 
again, And they have ignored it. 

All that was needed was a clause to the effect that any man or 
woman holding the certificates of the Association (or their equiva- 
lent) should be paid so much over and above the scale rate—and 
new life would have been instilled into the profession. Then, the 
public would have said, ‘‘ Evidently we were wrong when we 
imagined that anyone could be a librarian. Qualifications are 
evidentiy recognised to have concrete value—and the man who 
hasn't them isn’t giving proper service.” And the library assistant 
or librarian would say: ‘‘ Of course, I'd have studied. anyhow 
because I'm fond of my work, and believe that if a thing's worth 
doing it’s worth doing well, and it’s up to me to bring as much 
knowledge to bear upon my duties as I can. But it s encouraging 
to think that people recognise the fact that we take an interest in 
our work. It puts spirit into a man.” And he'd go and work over- 
time. 

As it is, he says—you can understand what he says—and he 
winds up with the remark: “ But what else can be expected! 
How many of the members of the Association have either the 
interest or the ability to qualify! Can they be expected to give any 
advantage to those who have, when by so doing they are showing 
themselves to a disadvantage?” 

Mark you, that last statement I emphatically believe to be wide 
of the mark—-but there is only one way in which the Association 
ean be vindicated. 

I believe and trust that the scale published is not final.—Yours, 

ARISTONYMOUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ** LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEXES. 
TIME-TABLE, SHOWING DATES OF PUBLICATION, 
1921-22. 
Librarians will be able to see from the particulars given below 
when they shovld receive their subscription copies of the H. W. 
Wilson Series, namely, the Cumulative Book Index, the Readers’ 
Guide and the Readers’ Guide Supplement :— 
Guide to | Readers’ Guide 
| .iterature= Serials 
1921 January (|July—Jan. January 1920 Ann. ‘Ba. 
‘March Feb.—March Jan.—March —_Jan.—March 
April Feb.— April 
May May April—May Jan.—May 
June 3}-YR. (1918-21) Jan. —June 
| BD. 
July July July 
September July—Sept. Jan. —Sept. June—Sept. 
October July—Oct. October 
November July Nov. Oct.—Nov. June—Nov. 
December [December |3-YR (1919-21) peste’ 
| BD. 
ii 1922 January July—Jan. January (1921 Ann. Bd. 
March  Feb.—March —|Jan.—March Jan.—March 
a May May April—May Jan.—May 
June (1920-21 Ann  |Jan.—June 
Bd. 
August 
Sept tember July—Sept. 'Jan.—Sept. June—Sept. 
~~ October July—Oct. October 
a November |July—Nov. Oct.——Nov. June—Nov. 
December December (1922 Ann. Bd. | 
RA. | 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


“THe Lizrary Movement” are proposing to foand 
a library for the children of Somers Town, the collection to be 
housed in 13, Johnson Street, the house where Dickens lived as a 
boy. Twenty thousand pounds are required; and Lady Llan- 
gattock, and Messrs. Edmund Gosse, Bernard Shaw and Pett Ridge 
are interested in the scheme, which we wish every success. The 
curious thing, however, is that the ‘‘ movement ” seems to be prac- 
tically unknown to the library profession, and, as one of the prime 
movers is labouring under the impression that this will be the first 
children’s library in the country and a model for all others, it 
seems that a little professional advice and co-operation would not 
be altogether superfluous. 

A “ Christmas Story Week” was held at the Croypon Pustic 
Lisraries from Dec. 30th to Jan. 6th last, during which period 
two “story hours ’ were provided each day, at 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. 
On each occasion a large audience gathered in Junior Library, 
which was suitably decorated—-even to the provision of a large 
Christmas Tree. Several of the stories were illustrated with lantern 
slides, 

Istincton Libraries have arranged a series of ‘‘ Talks to Chil- 
dren” at the Centrai Library, and it is hoped also to hold similar 
lectures at the Branches. Library lessons for children are also 
given. 

With a view to securing an increase in the membership of the 
Liprary Association, it has been decided to suspend for the 
ensuing year (1921) the entrance fees imposed under the bye-laws. 
It will therefore be open to all those who are qualified for admis- 
sion within the grades of fellowship or membership to join the 
Association now on simple payment of the fixed annual subscrip- 
tion, which is as follows :— 


Institution members ............ Two guineas. 
One and a half guineas. 
Associate members .............-- One and a half guineas. 
Student members ...............+-- Half a guinea. 


Readers of ‘‘ The Atheneum ” would be interested to find that 
journal entirely in agreement with our ‘‘ Aristonymous” as to 
the inadequacy of the library provision proposed by the Kent 
County Council. 


Liprary Association ScaLe or Sataries.—The scale of salaries 
for chief librarians and sub and deputy librarians recommended by 
the Library Association is printed below as being of vital interest 
to all our readers : — 
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Population Rateable 
= ed (or) value of, or 
exceeding 
(whichever may be the higher). 
Scale 
Librarian by £25to £300 10,000 ... £50,000 
ie B. Librarian £300 by £25to £450. 50,000 ... £100,000 
Cc. Librarian £375 by £25to £550 ... 100,000... £200,000 
eo ES Sub. Librarian... £250by £20to £350 
dD. Librarian . £425 by £25to £600 150,000 ... £300,000 
Sub. Librarian... £280 by £20to £400 
E. Librarian £40to £700 200,000 ... £400,000 
Sub. Librarian... £300by £25to £450 
F. Librarian . £550 by £50to £800 300,000... £500,000 
Sub. Librarian... £350by £25 to £500 
G Librarian . L650 by £50to £900 400,000 ... £750,000 
Sub. Librarian... £400 by £25 to £650 
H. Librarian .. £750 by £50 to £1,000 . 500,000 £1,000,000 
Sub-Librarian... £450 by £25to £600 
Librarian £850 by £50 to £1,100 600,000  £1,500,000 
Dep. Librarian... £500 by £25to £700 
Sub. Librarian... £400by £25to £500 
J. Librarian .. £1,000 by £50 to £1,250 ... 800,000 ... £2,000,000 
Dep. Librarian... £550by 440to £750 
Sub. Librarian... £400 by £25to £550 
K. Librarian . £1,200 by £100 to £1,500 ... 1,000,000... £3,000,000 


Dep. Librarian... £600 by £50to £800 
Sub. Librarian... £450by £25to £600 
Nore.—(1.) Seales A. B. and C, of the Nat. W hitley Scale for clerical 
staffs to operate below ranks scheduled herewith. 
(2.) to mean also  Librarian-in-Charge, 
Branch Librarian, etc. 


The following advertisement is copied from a newspaper :— 


“County Borough of Ipswich.—Free Libraries.—Appointment of 
Assistant. Candidates must be over 21 years of age, have received a 
Secondary School education, and have passed some recognized public 
examination. Salary, £90 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £160 per annum. It will be required that the Assistant shall pass the 
several examinations of the Library Association in due course. Applications, 
stating school examinations passed and other qualifications, to be sent in, 
ete. 

By way of comment we may say that £90 is equivalent to a pre- 
war £35 or less; that the National Joint Council's scale for persons 
of 21 is approximately £202, and in the seven years in which the 
lucky Ipswich assistant will rise to £160, the national scale would 
ues, enable an ordinary municipal clerk, without any qualifications 
; whatsoever, to reach £350. Will the Ipswich Library Committee 
kindly tell the library profession upon what warrant it has issued 
this advertisement? 


PERSONAL. 
cs Mr. R. S. Gorpvon, Chief Librarian of Rochdale, has been 
appointed Chief Librarian of Sheffield. We wish Mr. Gordon 
£ success in the great task he is undertaking. 

_ Me B. J. Barton Eckett, of the Birmingham Public Libraries, 
age to be County Librarian of Dorset. 


—_ 
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THE LipRaRY WorLD 
NOTE. 


A question which exercises the minds of all of us is the high cost 
and fragile physical character of the average current book. The 
market prices rise with such bewildering rapidity that we have 
reached complete scepticism in regard to the prices in the average 
publisher's list that reaches us. A book is often announced at a 
certain price, and within a week we receive it invoiced at fifty per 
cent. more. The publishers are not to blame, although some have 
done handsomely on their pre-war stocks at not much greater 
expense than that involved in changing the price label on the 
jacket some three or more times; but generally costs have 
advanced tremendously. This is not an unmixed evil for libraries ; 
it makes them more necessary than ever, as readers simply cannot 
afford to pay individually the prices of to-day. The question of 
maintenance is, however, a very serious one. As Mr. Pacy points 
out in the Annual Report of the Westminster Libraries, the cost 
of re-binding is now approximately half the original cost of a book ; 
and in the case of fiction is actually more than we were wont to 
pay for the book itself. The whole question needs reconsideration 
with the question in mind: is rebinding worth while? And in 
many cases the answer will be that it is cheaper to buy new copies, 
and more efficacious, because people like to read books in new 
covers which in ordinary uninteresting library bindings they are 
very willing to neglect. We invite opinions. 


REPORTS. 


Los Anceves (U.S.). Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Public 
Library, 1919-20. 


Librarian: Everett R. Perry. Population, 576,673. Income: 
$324,233, from city rate, $266,783. Expenditure: Books, binding 
and periodicals, $60,482; salaries, $180,812. Stock: 386,857. 
Issues: Lending, 2,797,389. 

The system comprises the Central Library, 8 Carnegie Branches, 
6 branches in rented buildings, 5 playground branches, 16 sub- 
branches, and 187 deposit stations, and a total staff of 194 is 
employed. Books in fifteen languages other than English are 
circulated, the borrowers number 130,641, and 2,340 magazines 
and 150 newspapers are currently received. Needless to say, the 
multifarious activities defy adequate treatment in a short note; 
one must be content with noting a few outstanding features. Most 
striking, to us at any rate, is the publicity work of the libraries, 
carried on in the newspapers, in which 465 articles on the libraries 
were published, by shop-window displays, billposting, and the 
exhibition of slides at moving picture theatres, while the Chamber 
of Commerce has called attention to the library in_ its 
correspondence and advertising material. Special departments 
are an essential feature of the system. There are Science and 
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Industry, Sociology, Art and Music, and Foreign Extension 
Departments, and in August, 1919, the School and Teachers 
Department was inaugurated. The value of this system in a large 
library like this is very great, lending itself as it does to specialisa- 
tion on the part of the staff, and acting as an incentive to the 
various societies and institutions to regard their respective depart- 
ments as the essential headquarters of their work. 

An interesting account of the library, telling ‘“‘ how it was 
established, how it has grown, what it is doing to-day " and urging 
the necessity for a central building—at present the chief aim of 
the Publicity Committee—is circulated with the report. 


LIBRARY BULLETINS. 


It will be very difficult toe find a worthier example of the library 
bulletin than that of ABERDEEN University Liprary, of which 
publication the September, 1920, issue is before us. This number 
coutains an article on ‘‘ The Gordon Highlanders in the Great 
War,” and nearly one hundred pages are devoted to the usual list 
of recent acquisitions. There are several interesting full page illus- 
trations, one giving the signatures of Mary Queen of Scots and 
of our present Queen. The former visited the University Library 
in 1562, and from then until last September, when Queen Mary 
inspected the Library, none of our Sovereigns had so honoured it, 
although it was founded by Royalty. 

The July-December, 1920, issue of the GatesHeap Liprary 
Recorp contains an interesting article on the Gateshead Arms and 
Crest, of which an illustration is given, and a list of books added 
during the period—-quite an excellent selection. 

Some interesting ‘* Notes’ on the provisions and use made of the 
libraries are found at the beginning of the October, 1920, BuLLEeTIN 
of the Istincton Pusiic Lisraries. ‘‘ The cost of the libraries 
to each inhabitant of Islington is one-fifth of a penny per week, 
and for this outlay each person has at his or her disposal : Lending 
libraries containing 75,000 volumes ; Reference libraries containing 
10,000 volumes; Children’s libraries containing 10,000 volumes ; 
Reading rooms containing all the best current newspapers, maga- 
zines and periodicals of importance.” . . . A penny news- 
paper daily costs 35 times as much as this extensive service.” 

It is only seemly that the library of the town of the Cotmans, 
‘* Old” Crome, and their companions—the first English town out- 
side London to found an art society—-should specialise in books on 
English Painters. The last issue of the Norwicn Pusiic Liprary's 
“ Reapers’ Guripe ” contains a list of a selection of these —and, for 
the historical associations of that town seem to be without end, a 
short list on ‘‘ The Pilgrim Fathers and Norwich.” 

The selection of ‘‘ Books Worth Reading,” given on the front 
cover of the September, 1920, Montaty Butietin or THE St. Lovis 
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Pusiic Liprary 1s, it is a relief to note, not. marred by even one 
book on “‘ efficiency.” Those recommended include ‘‘ All and 
Sundry,” by E. T. Raymond; ‘‘ The Glow Worm,” by Fabre; 
Fleurs-de-Lys,” by Wilfrid Thorley ; Milne’s First Plays,” and 
Kipling’s “‘ Letters of Travels." Quite an enjoyable gathering! 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


REVIEWS. 


BiacksBurn Pusuic Lisrary. Hand List of Books in the Lending 
and Reference Departments on the Cotton Industry.  12pp. 
1920. 

Mr. Ashton, the Chief Librarian, has fully recognised the great 
importance of a large collection of books dealing with the local industries, 
and is now avle to present his readers with a neat hand list of a comprehen- 
sive selection deaiing with all aspects of the cotton industry. Brief 
annotations would have enhanced the value of this catalogue, but in these 
days of expensive printing such a criticism must be read not as fault-finding 
but rather as condolence with the compiler, sympathetic regret that he 
should not have been able to make an excellent piece of work even better. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Bostwick, Artuur E., Ph.D. A Librarian's Open Shelf, essays 
on various subjects. S8vo., 344 pp. The H. W. Wilson Co. 
(Grafton & Co.) 1920. 18s. net. 


Bostwick, Artuur E., Ph.D. Library Essays—-Papers related to 
the work of Public Libraries. 8vo., 432 pp. The H. W. Wilson 
Co. (Grafton & Co.) 1920. 18s. net. 


The work of Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick requires no introduction in the 
United Kingdom, so well is it known by Librarians here, and in the two 
volumes before us we have a collection of some of his most valuable articles 
reprinted from many Reviews and Library Journals. It is impossible in a 
short space to do anything like justice to the results in print of his many 
years of library practice and experience, but in “ Do readers read?” 
Why People Read,”’ Selective Education,” ‘‘ Uses of Fiction,” Compan- 
ionship of Books,’’ “The Art of Re-reading,’’ ‘* Education of the 
Community,’’ and many others of these excellent essays, the author 
thoroughly analyses the attitude of readers, and gives the librarian a keen 
insight into the psychological side of his work, and the best method of 
getting into touch with the intellectual needs of the man, woman and child 
to whom he supplies books, rather fostering their tastes than foisting upon 
them the work of writers towards whom they have no leaning. This book 
is opportune at a moment when Book Selection for the smaller libraries of 
rural communities is much discussed. 

In the second book under review, Mr. Bostwick goes more deeply into 
the administrative side of the librarian’s work, as will be seen from such 
articles as “ Pains and Penalties in Library Work,” ‘‘ Lay Control in 
Libraries and Elsewhere,” “The Whole Duty of a Library Trustee: from 
a Librarian’s Standpoint,’’ “Library Statistics,’ ‘‘ Service Systems,” 
* Efficiency Records,”’ and so forth. His pages are full of valuable hints 
about everyday problems, and every librarian should read the essay 
entitled “Three Kinds of Librarians.” After describing the ineffectual 
methods of the librarian of the day before yesterday, he sums up those of 
to-day, and forecasts the still wider scope of to-morrow. Trying to picture 
the coming of enlightenment into the most backward library, he writes: 
“It is not a very inspiring thing simply to sit down and watch a pile of 
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books—hardly more so, I should think, than to take care of a pile of bricks 
or a load of turnips. Interest, enthusiasm, inspiration, come with realisation 
of the fact that every one of those books has a mission, and that it is the 
librarians’ business to find what it is and to see that it is performed.” 

Both books are well printed in large type, and are carefully indexed in 
a form worthy of the author’s many inspiring remarks on his profession. 


GENERAL. 


Copy, Louisa F., and Cooper, C. R. Memories of Buffalo Bill. 
Cloth. Frontispiece. D. Appleton & Co. 1920. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Cody’s racy description of Life in the Far West cules in the early 
days when Colonel William F. Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill, was a 
young private in the United States Army. The book is packed with thrilling 
stories of buffalo hunting, settlement planning, chasing Indians, shooting 
big game, and in the later chapters with the wonderful vicissitudes of a 
showman’s life. Here is one of the vivid pictures, near the end of this 
remarkable career: 

“The West had grown from that brawny youngster that we had known 
in the younger days, to a stalwart youth, with its great cities, with its 
tremendous ranches, its factories and its industries. It was what Will had 
dreamed back there in the old days when he was simply Will Cody and I 
his frightened young wife, making my first friendships with this wild, 
free West I really feared. Up in Wyoming, a town had spread itself near 
the canon of the Shoshone, and its name was that of Cody. Down in Arizona 
were irrigation and mining projects that owed their birth to Will. The 
thing that had been a desert once was blooming now. The Old West was 
nearly gone. And to Will there came an inspiration, that of sealing the 
o_o while there was yet the chance, to do in film what he had done in 

is Wild West shows, and to make for posterity a thing that would live 
for ever.” 

The reality in the book makes it even more entrancing than the popular 
Wild West story of to-day. : 


From Publie School to Navy. An Account of the Special Entry 
Scheme. Edited by Lieut. W. S. Gatpiy, R.N., with Preface by 
Commanper Viscount Curzon, M.P. 136 pp., illustrated. 
Underhill (Plymouth), Ltd. 1920. 6s. 6d. net. 


If the author of this work “feels great diffidence in pons ape to 
press upon such a highly intricate and important subject how much more 
umbly should the reviewer approach so difficult a task. At all events the 
work should be in the hands | all old Public School Cadets, so that they 
may have a record of the time they spent under training. It should appeal 
also to anyone interested in the —— Entry Method of joining the Royal 
Navy. The Editor summarises the points of the system as Rilewe: is 
takes roughly two years to build a battleship and less for smaller craft, 
but about nine years must ela from the time a Cadet enters the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, until he becomes a Lieutenant. “If, however, a 
system can be devised by which officers can be trained as efficiently in a 
very much shorter time, it is clear that the supply of officers can be 
adjusted very much more accurately to the number required at any given 
moment. This system prevents to a large extent any considerable shortage 
of officers arising, ond, at the same time, prevents the entry of a large 
number of officers who may be found nine years or later, when their long and 
expensive training is completed, to be no longer required, as would appear 
to be the case just now. The method by which this result is obtained 
is known at present as the Special Entry Scheme, whereby candidates enter 
the Navy from the various Public Schools of the country.” 
The pros and cons of the system are summed up at the close of a work of 
considerable interest from an educational point of view, which contains in 
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its pages a remarkable example of what specilization can do, as exemplitied 
more gee | by the work of the Royal Naval College, Keyham, during 
the years 1914-1919. 


Suetpon, H. P. The Practice and Law of Banking. Demy 8vo. 
482 pp. Macdonald & Evans. 1920. 12s. 6d. net. 


An informative work containing sections dealing with cheques, bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, bankers’ drafts, letters of credit, securities 
generally, and the various legalities connected with bankruptcy. A useful 
volume for the reference library. 


The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire. 1918-1920. Edited 
by W. H. Dawson, and published for the Universities’ Bureau 
of the British Empire. 8vo. 503 pp. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 
15s. net. 

This Year Book made its first appearance in 1914. Since the war much 
work of revision has been needed to bring the volume to its present high 
state of utility. An appendix deals with the Universities and the War. 
There are indexes of Colleges and of names. This “ Imperial Minerva "’ is 
indispensable to the Librarian. 


FICTION. 


Rita (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). The Make-Believers. Cr. 8vo. 
307 pp. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1920. 7s. 6d. net. 


This novel is divided into four books, Initiation, Imitation, Demonstra- 
tion and Expiation, and deals with the spiritual career of a little Italian 
waif, Tonio, who is taken into the domicile of the Rev. Osiris Bleck, and 
becomes a chorister. When the boy's voice breaks, the Rev. Osiris finds it~ 
difficult to part with his protege, and continues his training. Ajter a visit 
to Rome with his guardian, Tonio continues his musical education, and the 
latter part of the book tells the story of his brilliant achievements in 
the world of art. Here is a picture of Tonio soon after his adoption by the 
Rev. Osiris: “ He played at gravity, at good behaviour, at reverence, at 
subordination. He played at the sanctity of a young acolyte, and gave to 
the Church and its duties a uniform devotion that almost stood for 
spirituality. In his little surplice he looked a veritable angel: in the 
simple cassock that the Rev. Osiris ordained as his house costume he looked 
like some young novitiate on his way to monastic seclusion. Whether he 
really possessed religious feeling, or made religion a vehicle for carrying 
off his abnormal! pretences, it was impossible to decide. As months passed, 
and training perfected his natural abilities, it was evident that music was 
more than a gift. It was an expression of himself, both in form and 
sound.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sr. Mars (F.). The Wild Unmasked. Sketches of the lives of wild 
birds and beasts. Cr. 8vo., pp. 376, illustrated. W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 

Lyxn (Escort). Lads of the Lothians; with the Royal Scots in 
Gallipoli. Cr. 8vo., pp. 382, illustrated. W. & R. Chambers, 
Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 


FICTION. 


Sr. Mars (F.). Off the Beaten Track. Eight short stories. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 264. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 
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JUVENILE. 


Batpwin (May). A Riotous Term at St. Norbert’s. A story for 
Girls. Cr. 8vo., pp. 382, illustrated. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. 
1920. 6s. net. 


Carr (Kent). Caught Out. A School Story for Boys. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 350, illustrated. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 


Exias (Evita L.). Margaret and the Currant Bunny. A Story 
for the Little Ones. Cr. 8vo., pp. 280, illustrated. W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd. 1920, 6s. net. 


Hewarp (Constance). Ameliaranne and the Green Umbrella. A 
Story for very little Children. pp. 70, illustrated by Susan 
Beatrice Pearce. Geo. G. Harrap & Co. 1920. 2s. 6d. net. 


Lake (Epna). The Merry Five and Toronto. A Story for Girls. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 276, illustrated. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. 1920. 


5s. net. 


Oxennam (Exste J.). The School Torment. A Story for Girls. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 380, illustrated. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. 1920. 
6s. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 
Hotel Beau Séjour, Pau, France, Dec. 24, 1920. 


Sir,—lIn his letter last month Mr. Lionel McColvin writes: ‘‘ It 
first remains to be proved that the Initial-Letter Classification is a 
classification at all. It would be difficult to prove, I fear.” I 
suggest the following way. Let Mr. McColvin make a list of 30 
subjects, the first that come into his head, but general subjects such 
as are commonly asked for in libraries: ornithology, botany, 
engineering, cookery, sports, etc. It matters not what or in what 
order. Let this list be given to six or a dozen persons, who know 
nothing of classification-systems, and let them be told to place at 
the side of each subject its proper classification-symbol, first 
according to the Dewey, Cutter or Brown or any other system, 
and then according to the Initial-Letter system ; or the order may 
be reversed. The Dewey system, in its abridged form, the other 
systems as printed, and the Initial-Letter system as worked out to 
the second letter, would be placed before them, with three-minute 
explanations of each. If the six or a dozen persons do not work out 
a distinctly better average as regards speed in finding the symbols 
with the Initial-Letter system than with any of the others, I will 
give five guineas to any object which you may select. Mr. 
McColvin will risk nothing—not ever his reputation, and if there 
are any details of the contest which are not clear, he may write 
me at the above address.—Yours truly, 

ROBINSON SMITH. 
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THE 


General Clearance Sale 
CATALOGUE 


Of Books withdrawn from circulation in Boots Booklovers 
Library is now in the press. Copies will be supplied on 
application to the HEAD LIBRARIAN'S OFFICE. 
29, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.Cc. I. 


This General Clearance Sale Catalogue is of the 

greatest interest to Bibliophiles, Bibliopoles, and 

Public Librarians. Many of the Bargains 

therein offered may not occur again. Applica- 

tions for the Catalogue should be sent without 
delay. 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Nottingham. 


TO LIBRARIANS 


It is a generally accepted We invite any Librarian 
fact that second-hand copies ad send us in competition 
with other firms, a list of 

FICTION REPILACE- 
condition are infinitely better MENTS, and compare 
value than current new books, results on the three important 
the wearing qualities being points— 

h QUANTITY, 
ar greater and the cost CONDITION, 
considerably less. PRICE. 


pS PRESTON & CoO. (W. D. SWAFFIELD) 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS, 
77, Clapham Park Road, London, S.W. 4 


Tel. No.: Brixton 1542. 
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LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


Specialising in Library Work with the 
Largest Stock of Library Replacements 
in the Country 


FOR PROMPT ATTENTION 
AND _ EFFICIENT SERVICE 


The Woolston Book Co., Lid. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


LIBRARIANS, PLEASE NOTE— 


At Foyle’s Bookshops are to be found the most suitable books for Rural 
and Town Libraries, Teachers’ Reference Libraries, Works’ Libraries, and 
Libraries for any other purpose. 


The various eats at Foyle’s Bookshops afford a wider choice than 
can be found elsewhere. 


The a are such that a considerable saving in expenditure can always 
be effected. 


1,000,000 vols. BOOKS on every 
in stock. conceivable subject. 


Second-hand, New & “‘ As New”’ Copies at Lowest Prices. 


Sent on approval. Catalogues (free) on application. 


Some of our Departments:—Fiction, Educational, Technical and Scientific, 

Commercial, Law and Accountancy, Social Reform and Political Science, 

Archeology and Art, Music and Drama, Literature and Encyclopedias, Rare 
Books and First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 


First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANCED. 


W. & G. FOYLE, “Nanette Street” 


Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: Foylibra, Ox, London. 
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Does your Library contain an up-to-date 
Series of Handbooks on the most discussed 
Topics of the Day, especially written for 
the use of Debaters ? 


SUCH A SERIES IS PUBLISHED BY 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


(London: GRAFTON & CO.) 


AND SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


Some of the Subjects dealt with are :— 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 
MUNICIPAL TRADING, 

TRADE UNIONS, 

SOCIALISM, 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS, 
PROBLEMS OF LABOUR, 

WORLD PEACE, — 

A LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Ete. 


Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


GRAFTON & CO., 


7 & 8, COPTIC STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Indispensable to the 
Reference Room of 
Every Library. 


‘The Times 
SURVEY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


HIS great work will undoubtedly be the 
standard Atlas for many years to come. It 


is complete and accurate in every detail, and 

embodies all the latest results of geographical 

discovery, as well as the changes wrought by 
war. 


From the point of view of production it stands far 
above all others. The new system of <a 
colouring shows physical features at a glance ; 
perfect indexing renders the whole work easy . 
reference, and the loose leaf binding makes the 
Atlas complete at “7 time, yet always able to 
receive a new plate when political or other changes 
may render it necessary. 


SPECIAL NOTE. 


The Times Atlas is now being published in 
successive parts. 23 Parts are now on sale. I 
view of the ever increasing cost of. production, 
the cheapest way to purchase the Atlas is to 
subscribe toit now. All the back Parts can be 
forwarded at once, and the remainder will be 
sent as published. 


Write for fuller particulars and subscription rates to 
The Publisher, Printing House Square, London E.C4. 


Printed by Parntinc-Crart, Lrp., London and Mansfield, and Published for the 
Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
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